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utilitarian purpose; he attended, in brief, to much more than the " necessary ordinary details." In the gorgeous designs of his book borders, his wall papers, his tapestries, for example, he is as far away from the utilities of life as a portrait by Whistler or a mosaic in St. Mark's at Venice. When we realise that to Morris life was a period when the greatest amount of work—so long as it was the right kind of work—meant the greatest amount of happiness, then we can see that there was room in this philosophy for labour which had no utilitarian end in view, labour which was nothing else than pure joy of working and doing. In his " News from Nowhere," the book which described in detail Morris's ideals of the reformed State, the public question which arouses the most anxious disquiet is lest the supply of work should give out; lest the work of the world should get done before mankind had satisfied its sense of enjoyment in -' its accomplishment. Whereas now it seems to be assumed that labour saving is the chief end of industrial and social organisation, Morris boldly says that in his Utopia the greatest dread will be lest there be no work to be done. Therefore, as the material wants of men will probably decrease rather than increase, as this wasteful orgy of vulgar living—called modern civilisation—passes away, mankind will put its energies into that sheer joy of work which will express itself, as Morris expressed himself, in illuminated borders and wall papers and the gorgeous raiment of the Golden Dustman' whom he met in his dream of the future England.1
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